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ABSTRACT ^ ' 

Th,is aonograph> suaaarizing the ideas of participants 
attending a two-day aini-conference, was developed to help educators 
understand the extent to which youth benefit when Juliior Achieveaent 
(JA) is usied as a aajor resource in coaaunity career , education - 
efforts. This booklet begins with a brief description of Jl structure 
and prograas. This is followed by specific ezaapllas of ways in which 
JA efforts are currently being incorporated into coaiid|4tr <^^reer 
education efforts. Four basic grobleas encountered by JA in working 
effectively with educators are then discussed. These p£(>bleas are *(lj 
gaining teacher interest and participation in JA efforts; (2) gaining 
acadeaic credit for the JA prograa; (3) avoiding dilution of gui^ity. 
in JA efforts; and (4) coapeting forces to JA. Finally, a^fter 
offering three reasonis why educators should support JA prograai^, this 
aonograph concludes with nine suggestions^ for iaproving tlie working . 
relationships between JA and educators, )l list of participants and 
issues raised by the participants is appended. (EH) 
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PREFACE 



During the period coverii\g November 1977, through May I978» OE's 
OfTloe of Career £dub|ition sponsored, through a contract with Inter-America 
Research Associates a series of minl-conferences devoted to the geperal topic of 
The Concept of Collaboration in Career Education. This monograph is one in a 
series of pCE motlographs aimed at providing a.narrative summUcy of idefts and 
thou^ts gathered from particular community segments represented in this 
aeries of mini'Conferences^. 

^ ' Participants in each mini-conference associated with a particular se^nent of 
the broader community wdte selec>fftfTx>r OCE and Inter-America Research 
Associates by the Oj^ganization Itself. Lists of all participants whose thoughts 
tnre summarized in' this monograph are presented as ^Appendix A of this 
monograph. It is iffipbgrtant to recognize that, while participants are properly 
thought of ?i% representatives from the particular community segment involved, 
^ 5J*^ "° w«y» be thou^t of as representing that' community segment. 

' That is, each participant was encouraged to speak only for herself/himself. No 
^ formal organizational or institutional commitment was sou^t nor should be 
^. inferred from the contents of this monograph. ' ' - " 

In general, each mini-conference involved from 10-15 participants. Each 
lasted two days with the discussion- sessions chaired by the Dircc tor « Office of 
^ I CaiTeer Education ^ USQE. Participants in each mini-conference' developed their 
own agenda through a process that asked them ^ to list topics or issues they 
thought pertinent to discuss. Once such a list was developed, participants then 
picked those that appealed most to a majority of the participants for extended 
diftcus^on* The list of isisues and questions, themselves, provid^e a scries of 
interesting insights into concerns of participants regarding their organizations 
and clireer education. A complete listing of the issues and concems raised by 
participants in the jnini-conference reported in this monograph appears as 
Api>endix B. Readers are. urged to study this list carefully. 

Notes for each mini'<x>nfcrencc were taken personjilly by the Director, 
Office of Career Education. Based on such notes, t|ie series of monographs of 
^ which this is one has been prepared. The complete notes for each mini- 
; conference , have been compiled by Inter-Atr^erica Research Associates and 
'publilhed as a sepa^^te document. Limttcd copies of this document are 
available, as long as the supply lasts, to thqse requesting them from OE's Office 
, of Career Education.' e 



No pretense Is made that this inc>iu)gruph represents a comprehensive 
treatment of the topic. Tlierc is no. way that; in only two days of disciissitm, a 
comprehensive coverage could have been accomplished by the small group of 
particii^nts invoked. This monograph is proi3erly viewed as an attempt lo 
report, as J'uUy as possible ^ the discussions that took place. By and large, the 
contents of this monograph arc limited to ideas and thoiiglits of the 
participants. At times, some of my own personal thougJits and opinions are 
interwovcn-into the discussion, biit the natunil temptation to do so has been 
Insisted insofar as possible. 

jVimary exprcssitms of tlianks for this monograph ' must go to the 
participants themselves wKo donated two full days of their time, without an 
honorarium, to sharing their thouglits with me and ,^ through this mon6graph, 
with you. In addition, special thanks and recognition must be expressed to Dr. 
William Mermis, Professor, Southern Illinois University-Edwardsville, who ^ 
served as Consultant to' Inter -America Research Associates and assisted nve in 
the conduct of these mini-conferences. Finally, thanks are also due Dr. Brady 
Fletcher ;ind Ms. Odic Fspai/.a of Inter-America Research Associates for their 
experf logistical assistance. 



Kenneth B. Hoyt, Director 
Office of Career Education 
U.S. Office of Educatii\n . 
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Introdyction ^ ' ^ 

Ar"cOTTrprehen ti ve^ca fee r"c rdh^cfFT c>f f iticludefi; asr one; of wvei al^jjjiiJOT" 
, elements, an enrif>hasis on providing youth with an undcrstundintf ot . 
appreclattun fotv and experience in the private enterprise system. Tt) do so 
' demands that: (a) the private sector join forces with educators In implementing 
this emphasis: and (b) some assurances of a high quality, sustaining effort be 
assured. JUNIOR ACHIEVEMENT, INC. represents one of several possible 
resources available to educators for use in meeting these demands. 

■* 

It is important to recognize, at the outset, that JUNIOR ACHIEVEMENT, 
INiC* (JA) is itself a part of the. private^ enterprise system. Establislicd as a 
npn^profit corporation ' irv 1919, JA now operates* from its headquarters in 
Stamford, Connecticut, a total of 254 JA franchise operations in major 
metropolitan centei* serving over 1 ,100 communities— and even more school 
districts. Through special arrangements to be explained later, JA materials can 
also be made available to youth in rur^al America. During 1977-78, the total JA 
operation served more than 27O.0O0 students througti approximately 33, GOO 
adult volunteers from the private'secior with financial contributions from more 
than 94,000 contributors. Many of America's major corporations are repre- 
sented amof^g the active supporters of and participants in the J A effort. 

No educator interested in implementing^ career education can afford to 
ignore the exisAnce of JA. Whether or not JA represents a resource to be 
utilized in a community career education effort is, of course, a decisioivto be 
\made at the community l^eL Career education efforts have already been 
e^ablishe^ in many conffrnunities^independent of JA operations in those 
communities. Qbviously, J A has demonstrated its ability to operate effectively 
independent of any kind of organized career education effort. The question, 
then, is not whether or not either could exist without the other. Rather, the 
real question is one of the extent to which youth stand to benefit more when 
JA is used as a major resource in community career educaticfn implementation 
efforts/ 

The purpose of this mcMiograph is to provide those currently engaged in 
career education with a basis for answeruig this^^question. We begin with a brief 
description of JA structure and operational programs. This will be followed by 
examples of ways in which JA efforts are curx£htly being incorporated into 
community career' education efforts. This, in "turn ^- will be followed by a 
section devoted fo operational problems JA h^s encountered in working 
effectively with educators in career education ApecMfically' and with education 
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In general. XN fhonugfaph ^ollcludet with perc«pnuiit of JA profettlpnAlt with 
respect to what they contlder Ideal working relatlonthlpt with career 
education. . 

J A headquarters opeTKlons are located ^In Stamford, Connecticut. There, a 
small group of i^ofesslonallstaff persons design JA program materials, provide 
professional leadership) for( training J A professionals and volunteers In loc§l 
comrnunlties, and administer the nationwide JA operation. Control of JA is* 
vested in a Board of Directors composed. In large part, of corporate executives 
from the private sector. From this national headquarter ope'ratlon, J A 
franchises are grflhted to applicants from various communities around the 
nation. A< .JA franchise may be granted in two basie ways including: 
(a) someone in the bu$ines» community in a given city may contact J A 
headquarters and initiate the application proce^re; or (b)flA may contact 
business leaders in a particular community and, through them, call a meeting of 
community leaders (including educational leaders) to discuss the advisability of 
applying for a J A franchise in that community. The J A apfrilcanjt must 
demonstrate to J A headquarters that it has a solid* financial backing along with 
the capability and willingness to operate one or more of the JA programs in a 
sound, high-quality fashion. JA franchises receive both technical assistance -and 
monitoring fr^m JA headquarters and regional offices along with the JA 
-methods and materials that they are to use. This results^ a high degree of 
quality control that assures a given JA program operation, wherever It operates, 
will be following the methods and using the materials developed at JA 
headquarters. It is essential that educators interested In working with the JA 
franchise in a given community clearly understand the high degree of 
monitoring exercised by J A, headt)uarters on each J A ffanchise. This is, 
considered essential by JA in order to ensure quality of delivery of J A efforts. 
The "name of the game" in JA franchise operations is quality^deltvery^f lA 
programs. j . 

' T*ie oldest, and by far the largest, program of JUNIOR 5cHIEVEMENT. 
JNC. is called Junior' Achievement (J A). Educators should understand that the 
initials **JA** are used both to describe this particular program and to describe 
JUNIOR ACHIEVEMENT, INC. as an organizational entity. Established 
initially in 1 91 9^ the Junior Achievement Program operates to serve students in 
grades 10-12 primarily as an after school program that typically operates one 
night per" week for a three -hour'*' period. Involving about 200,000 students 
annually, the program allows students to set up and operate their own 
businesses with help from volunteers recruited'from the business community. 
Each J A "business" typically involves 15-20 students and three to four JA 
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volunCMr advltort^4«aJly. on« tach for ^) production; (b> ^lot; (c) Mccouuir 
kit; and (d) managcmdnlio Currently. J h« re oxUtt abodi 8«000 teiims of J A 
advlaort totaling about 30,000 ^tineta persona. The JA program operates for 
30 *wa«ka duringahe school y«'ar and involves about three hours per we^k of 
volunteer efrort on J he part oP each business person volunteer- u total of 
" ■pprcwiniately 2 ;700.000^ hou i s of vol unt e er timfr^tmuaHyr-JA is eufrently 
•xperlmentlng with e semester progrant to accomplish the same objcctiv^^ In 
apprbxlmately halT the time. Operated In five cities duHng 1977, plans arc 
' un<SerM^ for \Q cities .jflur in g the 1978-79 school year. The spin-orrs from this 
are evident. More students will be reached with' a savings in contributor dollars 
ahd volunteer time. . « 

While not officially sponsored or operated by the educationol system, the 
school system is aske^ to work with the J^franchise in allowing JA to Inform 
atudentil about JA and helpi/)g to int^st them in participating. The primary' 
method used to interest students tn JA participation is the content of JA 
itself— i.e., an opportunity to Icam moce about the private enterprise sj stem 
and ways in which youth may become a part of that system. It is not pictured 
as a program designed exclusively— or even primarily — for youth considering 
careers in business. As a matter of fact, many former JA members enter nclds 
completely outside of tlic business/industry domain. It is important to 
remember that the priniary goals of J4k arc to teach economic understanding 
and' an appreciation of the private enterprise system. This is knowledge 
considered to be valuable for all students. 

As a matter of fact. JAlias, as one of |ts goals, that of reaching all students 
in the JA franchise area. At present, only about three to four percent of all 
'senior school students in the typical JA franchise area^ are JA n\embcrs. 

Even'if only those senior high schools in the J A franchise area actively Ivorking 
with J A are considered (and not all high schools in the area work withjjA) this 
percent -goes up to only give to six percent of all seniojJi|gh school students, 
fdtpre will be said about this later when problems facing J A implementation 
efforts are considered. 

'• . . . 

Seni^t^ high school students typically learn about JA thrbu^ such 
mechanisms as: (a) high school assemblies; (b) classroom presentations, made 
by JA representatives; and (c) public address announcements coupded with 
procedures whereby homeroom teachers pass out JA materials to students. In 
addition to informing students about the content of J A, students are- further 
motivated to participate through seeing J A as: (a) a way to mcer new people;- 
0>) a chance to become eligible for a college scholarship; (c) an opportunity to 
opterate a business to make some money; (d) a bonafide opportunity to spend 
-one evening pc>*week in productive activity; and (e) an opportunity for boys 
and girls to interact. Student membership in J A roughly paralleFs the 
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ilcinuKt^ttpltiCft or Itic high uliool student hydy ix% u whi>lc- except lot the laci 

that apprbximutely ^5 percent ol ull J A ntetribersi ure tenitilc unJ only iitioul 45 

percent urc mule. Retention rutes unu>ng &tutlent% joining J A utc very 

their enthu!(tiisni tor what they arc doingl^A number of devices ure avui-HitTfo tor 

recognizing outstundltig JA Achievers including contents, award ccrciuonies, 

imil often )K:holar!^iip prl/es. tM>r thime higli »ch4M>| j^tuUentAi purUciputing 

**JA ACHtLVLRS/' JA appears to be exciting, challenging, and nicujilnglul 

learning experience. It is a ^'d6ing*to*leanr* type ot activity rtiat pii>vidc.\ 

students opportunity tor close and continuinR interaction with successful 

members i>( the business/industry community. ' 
If 

« 

One oT the newest and currently the fastest growing progran) ol JUNIOR 
ArHItVi:MHNT, INC. is Pnjfvct /^t4S^ness. Unlike the regular JA pii>grani. 
Project Business operates as an in-schiHjl, rather than as an oul-ol-schiH>l, 
etYort. LXvsigned IW^ use in the tith and Vth grades, Pri>jecl Business oper^^tes o\\ 
a iiqe tu)ur per week basis for a period rapping trom nine to eighteen weeks 
v^th Ih^ actual tc^tching n^ut^ don e^S^'a^ business peisi>n specrally trained by 
J A tor this activity, lli^K^usincsSTi^i;^ may ra^ch the class ali>ne or in a team 
teaching arrangernejwl with the regular tcuct^or. The curriculym content tor 
Projeet Businessy<leveli>ped and tested, by*" J A hcadiiuarters stal l , is developed 
around seven ditlerent aspects i>r econi>^iic educatii>n and^ includes career 
expli)ratii>n field trips into the community as well as regular classroom ^ssiojis. 
^le actual content to be taugti^ is prepared (or i|ie JA business volumcer ;ind 
J A trains the business Volunteer on how \a use the Project Business ^naterials in 
the classroi>m. When ttie business person p>es into the jurfior high school 
classroi>m tt> participate in Project Business^ she/he kni>ws exactly what to do 
and lutw to do. it and, jx^ addition, has in hand the materials necessary to 
conduct the class sessii>n/ ^ 

From test cities in the 1*^75-76 school year with 5,000 junior high school^ 
students, PrAjeci Business has grown Vapi<ily. During t!ic 1977-78 school year, 
^tjreaij^ 62,00O 8th.^d 9th graders and>i expected to grow 

still more rapidly in ttie future. It was initially funded jtiintly thri>ugli a Kellogg 
Foundatiod grant to J A and by lees paid by the business community. Tlie 
school system pays^ niuhing in order to have the benefits of the Project 
EBusiness Program in their junii>r higli schools. Obviously, in spite of its rapid 
growth rate. Project Business has much potential room iav expansion in view i»t 
the many 8th and 9th grade students in today *s classrooms, ' v 

The interest of JA in establishing Project Business stemmed from several* 
sources. First* it was recogni/ed that, with the growing public interest in career 
and economic education, J A should expand^ its et forts at the jAjnior high school 
level. It was Tec>uwii^cd tKai the regular JA program <iperatin.g at the 'senii>r * 
fitgh school \l^cl was too sophisticated for typical junior high school students 



lo hiiticltc* Scct)iKl, J A icci>Kiii/cil the nccti l/» expaiiil it% vtWwis in witv* Ihut 
wiiiiiil rC5iiilt in iiHHc dirccl in-*ichool ua^^0nk' icIationshipH wiih ciliicaiiMs. 
Pfojcct Hiisltu*!<i% ' Ifi :i diiece way t>r bc^jT^iin^ hiviilvoil in the cseahlUlicil 
tingtUntt ^school cinrlculum iltirini^ iho* schiuil il;iy, TluuL rnMccl I)u!sinc?i<V^ 
bccuu5io il can bo carrtcii i>ul with i»nly i>hc hiisnicss (HM^^tHK isiihct lhan a team 
of three to liiiir an \s roi|uirciLn) the legnlar J A s^cniot hi^h pt o^*jani« represents 
'an oppcutuntty t*>i JA^to Hcek invt^l vetnetit n( liK'al husuiesses wlui aie unable 
til participate in (he scnioi high Hcluukl J A pri»:Aianr lnuith, the obvious 
poK^ntiat Project •HusniCNji proviile^i Am re;iclnn>« tnany more yodth lhan cai^c 
leached ttiriuigh ttic ieiiuir lii^i school lA ptogunt i.e., a st rong emptiiisis on 
pruvuhng UikI) i^ualit^ caretully tesicil and vahdatoil niethiuls and materials 
along wit/i Careful/und thiirougli lr;iinnig ot those^ persons chargeil with using 
theih. Tnc emphasis i>n ijuaUty id delivery is very t^bvious m the operiition^ i>l 
Project Busmess. 

. Three iidilitional JA programs, while smaller m sco^k* , ileserve briei inetition 
here. One is a J A pri>gram that' provfites sunnnei lobs Tiu disailv:mtagcd yoiitti 
in the privatr sector. In this progtain, JA arranges subc4>nt racts with U>cal 
industries to provide jiibs tor ihsadvantaged yi>uth. Such ytnith^arrange, with 
JA help, ti> |ierli>rin smnnier jtibs tyfiicatlv involvmg t^tsks that regidar 
oniph>yees are ni>t involvYul in. Tor example, one such project invi>lved a 
subcontract with a local (ieneral Motors pkuT^ calhng for participating youth to 
siHt parts that had collected, ilurjnj* the ycaiN oi>erations, in a huge pile. 

"A sccc»nd J A progium is called VApplieil Manageinent hiVi>lving primarily 
college luniors aiul seniors in btisiness adnnmstration and/or accoimting, it calls 
fin: such stuilcnls lo become corisultants to a J A youth program ot senior high 
schtH>r stuilents. It not onlv reinrt>ices the classrt>onr learning of these college* 
.students, but, in addi(it>n, provides them with multiple i>pp%jrtunities to test 
i)ut sinne A>t the t^Je(^^et^cal principles they have learned, to interact With 
b^isiness' pervious, and U> pr^^*?f^e a valuable vcikmteer service t«>r high school 
students. Now i>pcratihg in72^ colleges and umver.sities located in conduutiities 
where JA t ranchisesro\|s*t , this program can provide up to six semester ht>urs ot 
ci>llege credit tor participating college stutienfs. . 

Tliird, J A 4>perates a nkilti-taceled eci^momic awareness prt^gram. One asjicct 
t>t* this cftort involves t-4>ur nuulings ot JA intormation to all JA stocklu>lders 
alon'i with selected educators. A ^^eci^nd lh^us^ is aimed at invt>lving college 
staadents (usually tjormer J A Achievers) in working with senior citi/en groups in 
e^vtahlishiiig and operating small businesses ancMielping ti> Si)lvc various kinds of 
community problems. Some senior high school JA Achievers are alsc^ involv*d 
in this senior citt/eti cttort. A tljrrd thrust mvolves\litf use ot* senior higli schm>l ^ 
JA Achievers ^n ci>nducting econotuic awaren*ess activities - for 5th and f>th 
grade tlehientary school students during thp school day. While just getting into, 



«)|icrutUiit. ihii eltfttienjary »chool cfltiil h*i» Rrown from rmchlnit 1.200 lo 
more than 1 0.000 5lh ami 6lh grade piipiU in only one ycai'» ltn>c. With 
current inleie%l tn eiemenlary whool cillecr eUucatloo aclivitirn, it obvUuialy !■ 
a JA |>ronrain that couM be luplilly expanded much (uriher. 

|„ «„„„^fy. JUNIOR ACIUUVUMAiNT. INC^- operatc^ ii t uiMl ul ttyc 
%epariilc hiKlt'(|U8ltiy programn whii«e prnn'ary h»cu» *a on ect>ni»mk" un»Ifcr- 
«ianain)i and appreciation lot the American ^»icm iit private enterprise. 
Muter iuU and mcfhod;! u*ed in each of these >tivc proKr^m;! Is of higli quahty 
and ha» been carefully developed iind tented by ptofcMii^nal stalT i^ersons at JA 
heudquurters. Thc»c ma^yri^l^^nd mothodsi ar6 belns undated and revised i>n a 
contintiing basi*. J A works? In spite yf l^s.^thc^oUl J A effort remains 
iclaiivcly smjjl in terms of the total |x>tcntiu) it has tf^r^tnpac ting on Amcrit^n 
youth. K€>r example, when tme ctnisidcli-flie fact ihiU J A -it.uitllca for 1^77-78 
mdicatc a U>tiil of I^.S.CKX) senior high school stiulciiia cmolled in J A, thai 
fij^tiro' miLst be ctMitraslcd with a total public hifUi schot>l enrt»Iment of 
14..<J<.(K)0 sludoil^ With a total of 61 .600 Kth and *»th graders in Project 
l)usincs>. iMid I O.OOO elementary scluxjl pjipils in the J A economics awarcncM 
programs, one must think^*^ tcrn\s of a total public school enrolment, K-8 of 
^O.OJ 2 .00(). These con^stinn tlgurcs arc presented herc ^ purpo»c\ of 
-Mct»uraging. not disct>uragmg. educators tt> pay careful attention 'to the total 
J A effort. Ttie fact that, relatively speaking, it is a sniall effort at present in no 
way means that it is either unsuccesst'ul nt>r unimportant. On the contrary, JA 
api^cars tf> be an cminenily succes'sful cfftirt in thtise comnuinities whcr^ it has 
ofierated. l-urther. i\^r those edticatorj iirterestcd in and concerned about 
ittiplcmentin^ career educatiori; JA appears to be a potentially very important 
resource that should be utili/cd ta the greatest possible extent. Wc turn now -to 
a discussipn of problems JA has faced, and continues to face, in interacting 
otfectivcly.with cdu^tors.. • * , 

Problems Faced ,by JK in Interacttrnj Effectively with Educators 

It can be seen, from the b^^icj/ovcrvicw description presented above, <hat a 
large part of the total JA tipcration is dependent, to a si^ificant degree, on 
establishing and maintaiiHi*^ good working yelationshifK with K-12 school 
sys(^mC Participartts in f?ic "JA AND CAREER EDUCATION" seminar 
prt>vided several examples ot the generic kinds of problems they find along 
with J iiurnUi ol ^tpecific examples. It is hoped that, by discussing such 
problems here, cduc aiors,can and will ftflcl ways of helping to solve each. 

ProSlcm 1 : Gamng teacher interest and participatio|i in J A efforts. Seminar 
participants seemed ^ be in general agreement th^t little difficulty is 
encountered* in corrvin<^nc top school administrators to cooperate in the JA 



•fTort. Whan such •ducallonal l««d«rt mrm apprtNichcil by u»p lc«d«r« rioiii the 
bwifMu/lfHliHtry oommunhy. th«y have typtcaUy eltprtftMd both ini«rcit«ln 
Mid «nlhuilMm for what JA U atlrmpttng lo do. Since lA rvprccetiti ait 
ftdditlonaJ •ducatlonal oppof lunlty fm iiudenu thai diMi m>t add any cost ii» 
thm tchooi budiat. thia I9 eaaily undertr5i>d. 



ProbWma are apparently present, ^wever, when J A reprc»cntattves go from 
the admlrUstrktlve levels of cUucjptlon to claisrtM^m teachers. Part of the 
problem appears lo be a generai IsflTof cHhor interest or understanding of J A 
on the part of mfny classrix>m teachers. It was reported, for example, that It is 
not uncomrnqn. in a Project Business class discussion^ for the regular classrcM)nt 
teacher to leave lh« room and vegard the period ^en tlic business (lersonUft 
meeting wHh students as a "free period" for the teacher. Participants Teh that 
some teachers, like their students, need an. uniler«tandlrtir\>f Vconomic 
education such as Is presented In Project Business. The teacher who Is willing to 
ait In the room and learn with his/her students or better yet. participate wilU 
^he business person in team teaching -will find nmltiple itpportuniMcs for usiffg 
the new knowledge accumulated In other class sessions during the week. M«ny 
teachers are stilt not availing themselves tif such opptirtunitles. 

\ s- 

A »ecund part of the problem Is seen wticn one recogyii^es that Project 
Business, Ideally » calls for teain teaching by the regular classroom ieacher and 
the business person volunteer. Teachcri who participate In such team teaching, 
are asked by JA to participate Irl ln*servicc education sessions led by JA 
personnel so that thej^ m*ay learn how best to handle the J A materials and use 
the JA methods Participants reported that many teachers appear to be 
unwilling to partlcipi^e in such inservice education unless they are paid 
stipends for doing ao. There is nothing in thq J A operational structure that will 
^ make poaaible paying teachers stipends tvf any kind for the tinic they spcfid 
here. Unless teachers become sufflcienjly interested in Project Business to 
engage in this needed inservice education i>n a voluntary basis, this problem 
will continue to ^xist. 

A third \mTt of the problem has to do simply with the logistics of holding 
sessions where the tptal J A effort can be explained to the leaching faculty. 
Here, time constraints are evident in terms of both J A personnel and in terms 
of teachers. JA personnel. In most communities* are so busy making contracts 
with the business/industry community ajyj^ r aising the funds required for 
operating the JA programs thai they find tffiinimeleft over for^use In general 
public relations and/or inservi^ educators with the total teaching faculty. 
Teachars, on the other hand« sc^m to feel that their responsibilities to J A have . 
ended wfSen they- have passed out>materials to students. Some se^m to take the 
position that« if JA is a really good program, students will recognize it and 



enroll in it- They, do not feel thgt th^ teacher has either a rig^i^ or a, 
responsibility for prescnrtng the JA story to students iff a positive fashion. ' • 

Problem 2: Gainipg academic credit for 'the^JA Prograpi. As explained 
earlier, the senior high School J A program operates priinarily at night under the 
guidtftete^nd direc£ion oT lA, not the school syst^. 'Leannng experiences ^ 
afforded'; JA AchieJ!*^rs (participating ,youth)» howeyer.-relate very directjy to • 
ecoriprnic understanding and -^skiU deyefopn^^ suoh, JA personnel fleel 

strongly. thSt' they are cleservihg^f ✓academic yedit. To some extent, school 
systems seem to* a©:eeras. see*n \^ the fact that 1 13 sehior high. schools located^ 
itt"93 of the 180 metropolitan areas served by franchises do award some ' 
form of academic cpe^it for . tfie JA:experien'ce, In some cities, such creditMs ^ 
awarded in. a fqrm that Cbuiilti^oward high ,schooV*^aduation. In other 
com muni ties-^ acadjpmic credit f^^JA participation Is counted as '^elective/' ^ 
cretirt which means it is inser^^^'^into the. student's r&eor$J, but does not 
officially^couAt toward high school graduation. - ' ' ^ 

\ln those eoramunities where J>^l?^participation counts as academid credit for^ 
high schoVjl graduatiorr, special arrang^'menls^trf cojirse, must'^be made Ayith jTife . 
school-board! Oft^s^this involves acc^ditihg commissionsT who^ accredit,, the 
secpndary schools* involved fls well as direct school board decisions. This was' 
true, for example, in NasKville, Tcnnesse.Cv where JA credit— alpiTg with cre'Sit 
for participation in such other programs as^|hose sponsored by Girl Scouts of 
USA ind Exploring Prggram, ScQt^tirrg USA— are awarded oncchalf credit per • 
year up to one full academic credit toward the 16 such credits requirec^ f6r 
"high school ^rad^ation. There, such arrangements b&GdTiie possible only after 
the Nashville schools worked out arrangcnTcnts through the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges iind Secondary Schools— the official accrediting body for the 
school system. ^ ' . % - 

The fact Vicmains that, in a 'majgrity of school systems from which J A 
Achievers come^ no academic credit— elective or otherwise—is made available 
by the school systcrris in which such students are enrolled. Where granting of 
academic credit for J A participation 4ias been denied, typical reasons given by 
educators have been either: (a) the activities are not taught by certified 
teachers and so cannot be counted; or^h) the school systerri ha§.np firm basis 
for judging competencies students have acquired and so cannot award academic 
credit^for the JA activities. There is nothings of course, JA can do about the 
objection^ that certificated teathers do not conduct J A activities. In response to 
the secon)^ objection, JA has undertaken several kinds of activities aimed at 
demonstrating to educators the kinds of competencies students acquire 
through JA including: (a) providing the school district with written evaluations 
^for 'each JA A<jhiever from the business adVisor for insertion into the student^s 
^cademic record; (b) inviting educators to visit JA centers and observe for 
themselves the kinds rtf learning experiences made ifvailable to students; and 
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(c) conducting a **mini-JA'* expearience for teachers and Counselors so they can 
experience for themselves the kinds of learning that ^ takes place in a J A 
program operation. In some communities, even ^these^. kinds of extensive 
disclosures have not convinced educators to consider awarding academic credit 
for the JA experience. , ^ ^ 

/ t ^Academic credit for JA participation was reported hy ^minar participants 
, to be a question of no gi:eat apparent interest ox concern to youth participating 
> in JA, On the o^her hand^ it was perceived by JA sdiNaitiar participants as one 
ef£cfctive rne&ns of buil^in^ credibility for JA with professfonal educators. 
Furdier, it was perceived as an effective means of motivating parents to accept 
andr endorse J A participation for their cHildren. * ^ 

• ^ / - , ' - . ^ 

Pfbblein 3^ Avoiding dilution quality In JA effortsl^A third major 
problem expressed by seminar participants related to activities some school 
^ systems have taken that» in the; opinion ^of JA pefspnnel^ hiave 'resulted in 
diluting the quality of JftA^effdrts, These examples were reported primarily v^fHh - 
respect to the Project Business pragcam of SJA. One instance was reporfed 
. where, during' the summer months, a number of teachers in one school^ district* 
revised the Project Business manuals in ways that made them appear J>ettert^ 
the teachers. This>vas done in spite of the fact that teachers in*the s^Ane School 
■system had^evaluated^the regular JA Project business program during the 
precedfng year^ found it to be' working well, ar\d had recomrrtf^ded it be 
expanded. The revisions made by teachers were unacceptable to JA itself and 
could not be 'endorsed. In ' another letting, 'educators expressed a desife to 
videotape the Project Business presentations made by trusincss persons with a 
goal in mind of using the videotape in other classes. Again, J A had to refuse 
permission to do this bepause JA feh that to do so would take the personal 
"chemistry** out of the direct interaction between the business person fknd the 
student that occurs in Project Business. Still other examples were seen where 
teachers' had taken the Project Business materials and then deviscf^ their own 
unique ways of U^ing those materials with students. 

The official position of J A with rest>ect to efforts such as these is very clear. 
It stems from the fact that the entire JA effort has been built around a dedica- 
tion toiquality delivery of services to students. The materials— a^^d the methods 
for delivery— developed through the work o^ JA headquarters staff have, been 
carefully, field tested and validated as a total package. Where any part of the 
total **package'* is altered or eliminated, there is an unknown danger of diluting 
the quality of delivery of the J A package. If school systems elect to use the J A 
program -efforts, they must agree to use them in the manner prescribed by JA 
itself. If they cannot— 6r will not— agree to do so, then JA feels such materials 
should not be made availabfe to educators for use. This position, it should be 
stressed^ has been taken solely on the basis of the great need to protect the 
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quality and the v^dity of th(6 JA programs themselves. iVis, iA^o way, related 
... ■^4o..eitl*FT4i reluctance to^ork "cooperatively with educators nor any kind of 
gpnend^strustw Jack of respect for educators. / 

Problem 4: The problem of '•comjpiifeting forces'* to J A, Preparing youth to 
take their places in today's -oc^ui>»tional society is not a task that can be 
. -.f adequately accomplished solely tliroUgb the efforts of educators and the 
- educati'onarsystem. The 'expertise, persoiAel^hysical resources, and financial 
^^'^'''^irsources of ^he private sector m}ist be be eifliste d irt this effort. This has been 
the essienti^iVbasic rationale behind creatidn .of the J A effort as well as such 
\ >t*»er e f foir«as the Exjsloring Program , SiS'outing US A^ Girl Scouts of America , ' 
and the National Alliance of Business, jrf' is obviously this same basic rationale ' 
that has formed a significant part ofelhe bedrock philosophy of what has, in 
recent years, com'e tQ.be known as *5i»reet education.'* r 

The "pie'' oTr resources available from the private sector to support activities 
related to preparing youth for understjanding of, appreciation for, and 
. participation in the private sector is of limited and finite size". Any effort that 
takes part of this "pie" pf available resources automatically means, that a 
smaller "pie" is then available for use by others. So long as the total "pie** was 
essei^ally split amongrriori-sfchodl groups, there was not a major problem in 
that each took ^n essentially discrete segment" of the total problem arid 
^appealed to the private sector for assistance in attacking • that segment. 
Participants in this JA seminar pbrceived such segrrtents in the following way : 



Group ' ' ■ ( t. . Primary Emphasis 

— ' 



Junior/Achievement, Inc 



/Ee6nomic Education 



i 



Explorer Program, Scouting ^, Career pcploration 
National Alliance of 'Business Vocatfonal Exploration 

Girl Scouts 6f USA , \ Sex Stereotyping 

(Note: Educators reading this monograph should not assume 
' . that each of the other 'organizations listed above would agree to 
/ this perceived division of emphasis.] 

Further, part .of the "pitch" each of these kinds of out-of-school groups-^ 
weli as others not mentidned by these seminar participants— make tmj the 
private sector in seeking support for their efforts is that they have a vehicle for 
use in helping representatives from the private sector interact effectively both 
witl^ducators and with their students. , 

The JA effort, as well as many others, existed long before the so-called 
- "career education^ ovement" carpe on the scene. With the em-erjgence of career 

r . 



educattoVi, two generic kinds of **competing'* problems become immediately 
apparent. First, career education has been conceptualized in such a way that it 
includes the special' emphasis* given by each of these eirlier non-school based 
elYorts— including economic awareness and understandings career awareness, 
career and vocational exploration, reduction of stereotyping, career decision- 
making, work experience, acquisition of jgood work habits, and motivation to 
learn the, basic academic skills. In effect, each of these special emphases has 
been included in the generic concept of ^""career education/' Thus, unless 
sornething is done to recognize and avoid this danger, such earlier viable efforts 
as JA run the risk of being swallowed up in the generic concept of "careej 
education" and thus losing th^r special identity that made them appealing to 
the private ^ector. 

Tlie stct>nd , operational da'nger posed b]^ career education, in the eyes of 
these s^tminar participants, is that educators, in their zeal to involve the private 
sector in the implernentation of carecr^education, have openly "coufted" the 
^ private sector and invited them to work collaboratively -with educator^ and 
stUcjents/ The doors of the educational systeni have been opened up .for thp 
private' sector without ^requiring th'fem "to pay the ^inds of financial fees 
required for their participatiori in some of theserearlier efforts, Thus^,. the 
cJanger exists 'that some segments of the private sector may abandon their 
previous support of efforts such as JA and devote the limited resources 
available to them in joining with educators in a collaborative career education 
effort. ' ■ ^ [ 

Those educators reading this monograph who fail to ^asp th6 reality or the 
seriousness oL these problems can, perhaps, be helped to do So by considering 
the* following examples provided by these JA seminar participants. In one 
school, business persons who had beeji paying substantial fees to J A in order to 
get into classrooms foj a Project Business effort found the school inviting them 
in for what they considered essentially the same mission- without any char^ag to 
the business person,- In another schtjol. Project Business was rejected because 
teachers- had, as part of that schooTs career education effort, been taughr a 
course_in economic education througli a local uniyersity^ and so felt they did 
not need the expertise provided by business persons through Project Business. 
In yet another school system, the State Association of Manufacturers had 
worked with teachers in developing and publishing a massive handbook on 
economic education for use by teacher^s in infusing economic awareness and 
understanding into the regular classroom. Teachers equipped with this 
handbo<ik saW no need for the' Project Business materials. Rejection of] JA 
in^olverrlerit with educators was, in each of these examples, based on a feeling* 
hejd by^^^ucators th^t, since they were acquiring these skills through career 
education inservice activities, thq JA programs were no longer needed. 



These, Ihen, are the four major problems:. JA participants in th4 seminar 
voiced with respect to working with educators in general* and with career 
education advocates in particular. The ifemainder of this monograph is|dirccted 
toward suggestions for moving toward solutions of these problems. 

Wiy Educators Should Support lUNIOR ACfflEVEMENT, INC. Pro 

T]^^se educatoV^ interested in and Concerned about implementing CaVeer 
education efforts have a very great deal to gaiiv^nd notjiing to. los^— by 
devotirig a part of their energies to actively supportihg each of the vaf^ious 
programs conducted under the general dire'cti<5n of JUNIOR ACHIEVEMl 
INC. There are three major reasons why this is so:- 

First, JA \programs are high-quaUty - efforts of proven, effectivene^ 
Developed, tested, dn.d validated over a long period of years, the senior hi^ 
school -J A Program has a long history of success in*^ delivering economilj 
awareness, understanding, and appreciation to participating' youth. A similar; >^ 
, commitment to quality programs is very apparent in each of the newer JA\ 

\ programs described here. There is a little chance that an individual school \ 
system--or even a consortium of school districts—couid,* through their own \^ 
.Efforts, develop and implement programs ^f economic awareness and under- ^ 
standing that would be of as high quality as those J A has already developed. In 
those comrhunities where JA exists, there is no need todolso. JA represents ai 
community resource available^ for use. in adding qualif^^yjS^hatever a sc^iool 
district is attempting, to ^'o oji its own. Evaluations of effei^iveness of careep 
^education efforts are almost certain to be more -positive if JA programs are. 
used as,/>ne of the key community resources in a conriprehensive communitjf- 
wide-career education effort. 

• . . . , * . - - . 

Second, the JA effort, as a national moye;^ent. was initiated by and 
continues "to enjoy the slipport and endorsement of many of^our nation's 
leading corporations and ^^ndustries. Educators have, with a relatively few 
significant exceptions, be^n generally ineffective in getting the career education 
**message" across to major corporate/industrial decision makers. If educators 
will become much more active in endorsing, supporting, and fcooT;terating with 
JA franchises in carrying out various JA programs^ it will be a clear signal to 
such corporate/industrial decision makers that their support of *JA has been 
justified. Moreover; if this can be accomplished, such' decisioii makers are 
almost certain to become interested in why educators have become mor^ 
positive toward J A. When they do. so, they will discover the existence of the 
career education movement ^in Ailierican education. JA-can serve as a very 
^useful and helpful vehicle in drawing the attention of top decision makers from 
the privaje sector to the basic kinds{of educational change bejmg championed 
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by c^eerX Education. Since such changes are totally consistent with the 
~?^>underlying philosophy of JA itself, such av^areness may prpve helpful In 
\ gaining more: support for the total educational system on behalf of the priv'jite 
sector. ^Edjjcatiori needs this kind of support. JA can help make it. a fealiiyi. : 

Third, J A programs represent an effective vehicle for use in establishing and 
furthering effective working Velationships between educators arid persons from 
the business/ind^uslry c;t)mmunity. One of the prime problems educators have 
- found in attempting to implement career education is that the^ don't know 
Kpw to most ^effectively interact with and utilise persons frowf the business/ 

^ndustry 'Community as resource' persons in the classroom* Some be^nning/ 
career educajion efforts have - failed because neither ^e teacher nor the 
business person "we re sure of exactly what the business perso^n is to do in ttie 
classroom on how teachers and business persons can best worl^ together in a 
classroom setting, The/jA programs— best illtistrated by Project. Bixsiness— 
provide* th^ business person and the teacher with specific"* instructions » 
rnaterials, and methods for working together. The entire JA effort is intimately 

'/ involved in providing\he business parson J^ith, in effect, a set of ^*crutches** Vay 
^se when she/he enters the. classroom setting/She/he is instructed in what^^, 
do, how to tio it, and is provided with concrete materjali for ^ tise in 
implementing ihe effort* In shorrt, JA represents a vehicle for use in n^aking t?ie 
business person feel both comfortable and competent in the classroom 'and for 
establishing, positive working relationships with educators. Business ^rsons 

:-who have been through the JA experience, may well find it easier and more 
comfortable , working with educators on other phases of'career education. 
Teachers ^Vho have interacted with business persons thrqjLigh J A will, similarly , 
feel more comfortable and secure in relating with such persons in other kinds 

,of c^eer education acttvif ies, JA can enh'^nce and improve workirig relation- 
ships between educators and persons from the business/industry community. 

Thbse, then, represent tlTree basic roasofSs why those educators^ interested 
. and involved in career education should become eager <and active supporters of 
JA prograrris. A similar set of reasons why JA' personnel" should become active 
supporters of^carcjc'r education efforts in educ:ition*could, of course, very easily, 
be compiled. That, task is batter left to^ JA personnel themselves. . . " 

Specific Suggestions for Ini[»-'oving JA/Ediicator Working Relationsjhli>S' 

Several action suggestions are in order for those educators who support the 
rationale for w6rking With JA presented in the preceding sectipn and are 
desirous of contributing to solving some of the major problems identified by 
JA participants in this semiriar. It is hoped thdt one or more of these rhay 
appeal to those educaiors readtng this monograph. 



- I. Include a "J A ORIENTATION SESSION" iii career education Inservice 
activities .for educators. J A personnel in those locations where J A franchises 
exist can be expected to volunteer to serve as resource- persons here. Educators 
need such an orientation prior to the. time they are asked to distribute JA 
materials to, students and/or work with J A personnel in various kinds of J A 
prdgramLrW^ill be much better if educators are helpei^to understand why \\ is 
important to do something before they are asked to do it. 

2. Identify those^ediicators most interested in working withC J A personnel 
and encotvage tfieir interaction with J A persons. Obviously, not all educators 
will be interested in or "turned on" to JA-j"st as noW// are "turned on" to 
career education- It wjll be ektremely helpful i^ Project Business^programs take' 
place in classrooms whose Jte^chers are sufficiently interested in the program 
to: (a) patticipate in the training required for. this program; and (b) participate 
actively in the tefkp teaching called for. Project Business should not take place 
in those classroom's where teachers are so disinterested they leave the room 
during the time the business person is present. 



3. Encourage J A franchises to include in their total efforts the use of senior 
high school J A Achievers in the J A program of economic awareness for 5th and 
6th grade pupils. Agajft* such an effort should begifi by identifying those 
elementary school teachers interested in working with JA in this program. 
Meetings between * such teachers and J A personnel shoujd result in rapid 
expansion of this very much needed effort. ^ 

4. Encourage school board members, classroom teachers, Ind educational 
administrators to visit senior high school JA program sites \Wien youth are 
present and involved in flieir project activities. Such visits will provide 
convincing demonstrations of both the nature and the quality of the efforts. It 
sho\ild lead to discussion of wa>;s in which student accomplishments can be 
reported lo the school system for consideration in awarding of academic credit, 
rstot all school "boards, of course, will choose to award academic credit for the 
sehior high J A program ev^ after they have se^n it in action. If this is done 
syst^aticilly. however, there should be a substantial increase in the number 
of 'school systems awarding academic credit for the senior high J A program 
activities. 

5. Actively suppor^ the involvement of senior hirfi school students in' the 
J A program. The regJt^r' JA program for seniQis|*^h school students is so 
complex and expensive it is unrealistic to expect that sufficient resources will 
ever be available tp make it an activity in which all students could participate. 
At the' same time, many more students than are currently being served through 
this effort could be accommodated in several of the JA franchise locations. All 
or^many students who participate will need strong words of encouragement 
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and reassurance from their teachers. This is not^ a program th^t educators 
should appear disinterested in or unsiipportive of in the eyes of their students^ 
It is not too much to ask that educators endorse jt to students and parents as a 
"good thing for it certaifily is! , 



6. Seek involvement of JA "alumni** from the private ^ctor in the career 
educatiofi^ effort: ^Volunteers from the private sector nowActive;^y engaged in 
J A .programs cannot realistically be expected to have tmie to aljo serve as 
volunteers in other parts o# the total career education effort. These "JA 
vcrfunteers'* £hange^ however, from year to "year. Those busfhess/industry 
pei'kdn^ who have serted as **JA volunteers" in past years have acquired a good 
working knowledge of both youth and of educators^ In addition^ they can be 

. expected to haVe acquired a commitment to the general goa^ of qareer 
edi^cation and a feeling of comfortableness in dealing wjth educators, "piey are 
Ideal resource persons for use in the school system's career education efforts. 
JA personnel from* local franchises are in a position to furnish school systems 
^with^lists of such person s« It represents a rich resource indeed. 

t 

7. Use Project Business as a m^or delivery system for economic under- 
sbmdfing in junior high school career educatibi\ efforts* Project Business 
represents an opportimity to get persons from the busmess/industry com- 
munity into classroom sender conditions wher6 positive ^relationships with 

V educators are likely to result. Moreover, the quality of thiK^ffort would be 
most difficuR for. school systems to^cluplicate through their G|wn efforts* The 
contents of the Project Business curriculum represent an e&sential part of the 
understandings Career education seeks to convey to, youth. If educators see 

- other aspec ts of economic awareness and underst^ding they want to convey 
to * studentsJi tnls can be done as a supplerh'ent to Project Business\ without 
destroying tne dpntent or the methodology of Project Business itself . 

8. Seek to encouriige other community gi^oups to use^ J A||tmate rials in 
settings where JA franchises are not in opera tipn. J A headquartershasa systeifi ' 
whQrel^ organizations such as a local Chamber of Commerce, Rotary Club, 
etc, can, for a fee, receive those JA materials that will aHow them to operate, 
under a correspondence type arrangement, many of the activities associated' 
>^ith the regular JA program for senior high school students. While, silnilar 
arrangements are not available for use of either- the junior high schdtSl or 
elementary school JA program efforts, the potential availability of the JA 

X-S^M6r high program materials represents a resource that many smaller 
communities could utilize. 

9. Appoint a JA person to the local career education action council. Where 
,JA franchise operations exist, persons operating such franchises *dll be in 

' contact with school systems. It would be very helpful to such persons if they * 



became aware of and interested in 4he total commui|ity-wide career education 
effort (^ing place. In addition to helping J A personnel view the JA programs 
in a broader perspective of a total career education effort, such a move would 
alsiM^Hov^ the JA personnel to become aware of other kinds, of community 
cap^ education efforts with which they may wish to relate-with or without 
the involvement of editcators. The expertised JA personnel would be valuable 
on any Cx>inm unity Career Education Action'Council. It is an expertise that 

should be utilized. , • 

. ' ' 

It can be expected that, in most communities where JA franchises are in 
operation, J A personnel will be willing to^vork with educators in implementing 
-any or all of'the suggestions rwide here. None of them represents an expense 
for the schpol district. Each holds potentialTor better servjog youth. 



Concluding Remarks ' ' ' 

' -■ 4 . / ■ 

If career education is truly to become the ki^ of broad-ba«cd cdmjnunity 
effort that we seek, it is essential that the "community be defined in terms of 
its various segments that held potential for contributing effectively to thp total 
career education, effort. JA represents one such community segment that exists 
in most of the major metropolitan areas of our nation. It should certainly be 
used as a resource for the effective implementation of a total community 
career'education effort . , » • , 

As JA-and other community elements-arc. asked by school systems to' 
^become partners irfa total collaborative comn^Unity-wide career education 
effort, it should 'be readily apparent (hat "career education" is not an effort 
that iVf^wned, controlled, or • operated solely under the direction of the 
education system. It is legitimate to refer to j A as one important ingredient in 
the effective implementation of a community-wido career education effort. It 
'is not appropriate, however, to refer to JA as "career education ." Instead, JA. 
should be yhought of and discussed as JUNIOR^At'HIEVEMENT, INC^ 
valuable resource for implementing career edueStion. It is importaiU/that 
JA— and all other community organizations involved ifi this totaj^&ffwi l— retain 
their own identity and uniqueness. Because, for example, iGeneral Motors 
Corporation has issued a policy statement endorsing career education we don't 
think of General -Motors as "career education." Rather, we/think of General 
Motors as a major organization who, througli its efforts, is making importanf 
contributions to implementation of the career education concept. We should 
be able to think, in similar fashion , about organizations such as JA. • 

The career education concept can best be implement^dHf it is given freely to 
a wide variety of Community elements for "ownership"-not hoarded by the 



educational systcn) as though it really "beTonk' there, JUNIOR ACHIEVE- 
MENT, INC, represents one of those iifi^ii^rtant community segnients-io whom 
we are trying to give the career edudation coheept. The J A effort is certainly 
well ^ualiinpd to be regarded as onelof the '^owners'' of career enseal ion. If 
lo^^fld, as a result, join their effAits with others while relaining>l«l£ own 
and autonomy, they can contVjbute still jpore to helping'AiT^erica's 
youth become prodilctave contributors to the /mierican private eiit^prise 
- system-: ' ' ^ - ^ . 

- ^ ■ (. - \ 

^ Whether ^>t'»^not. J A'^ will choose tcxtixrcept partial "ownership^'-^ana thus 
partial r^ponSibility—iov helping to implement career education as a com- 
njunh>^-Wide collaborative effort is, of course, up to JA rifself. A large jjart of 
the anS^er will inevitably be found at the local community level ere JA 
pd&onnel and educators will decide the extent to which/and the ways in which 
they will work together. Obviously, these personality^tnfferences that exist will 
be at least as important factors as are aniy kind of generalized acceptance^f the 
admittedly idealistic recoraniendations mfide in this monograph, 

~ r - " ^ ^ • 

^ Part of the answer must be found in the readiness of JA to cli^ange in its 
flexibility and its willingness to join forces with ^educators and other 
community -groups. Will JA personnel in local communities be veiling to 
increase the amount of time they make available to participate in teacher 
inservice activities in- career educationTWill JA be willing and able to develop 
so me a daptations in their obviously excclleiit senior high school J A p^C]^ram so 
as t6 make it possible for more youth to participate? Is JA willing to embark 
on a more active campaign to expand its economij: awareness activities at the 
elementary school level? Will JA personnel be willing to allow Project Business 
to fit in with efforts of other community^ groups who art also interested in 
worlang with junior high schools in promoting economic 6du/ation? Only JA 
can answer questions such as these, 

JA is a poten powerful vehicle for use in implementing the career 

education concept. It is time that both J A and the educational community 
make decisions relative to ways in which and thcv^xtent to.vvhich this vehicle 
will be used. 
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*APPENDIXB 

Issues l^^lsed by Pmrticipants 
1* flow can Junku^ Achievement ^get its message to parents? * 

2. Where axe; the "hot buttons" for teachers to encourage them to participate in career 

. X How can. the high quality fpersonncl in ivnipr Achievement be retakied in light of less 
tiny adeqiiate involvemenAof school personnel in some settings? 

4, How can Junior Achievement be more effective in worjcing with the variety of school 
organizational setups^ and curricular arrangements that exist at the junior high level? 



5« Fmi^an Junior Achievement tiSip to foet the' business commtmity more involved in 
careeT^^tfcation relati^ships with educators? 

. 6* How can Junior Achievement programs be developed to nt better into both career 
^ devefopnient and economic awareness? 

7. How can Junior Achievement relate with teachers in' wlys that will keep teachers 
from feeling we*re invading their **turf?". 

8. How to help teachers recognize the non^ompwtitiveness with education, i.e.* the 
uniqueness of the Junior Achievement effoVt? 

9. What (ole does Jui^or Achievement play in career education? 

10. What' is the likely effect of declining scho^^r enrollments on Junior Achievement 
\ interaction with schools? (including teaQb££>med to hold their positions) ^ 
\ . _ ^ ^ ' ' ^ 

1 1. How to best reduce the mutual lack of understanding that now exists between persons 
.in the private enterprise system and educators? * 

12. How to better brief Junior Achievement persons for Project Business ^n ways that 
help them better function in today*s school environment? 



13. How to get e4.ucators to recognize that some non-educational community resources 
are /eally doing career education /lovv? 

14. W^*a making decisions about what courses are^^ught in schools? (for example, 
should we teach Economic Education or Beginning Cuitar?) 

15. How to build credibility for Junier Achievement in the eyes of educators? 

»■ ^ 

16. How to get Junior Achievement involvement in **inodem** schools where teachers and 
students vote, rather than adrninistrators '*dccidc/' on what is to be done? ^ 



17. What is the effect cfTect of decentralization of educational decisionmaking on gettinl^ 
Junior Achievement acltobl agreements? (aitother way of stating Question 16) 

t8. Growli^ presence of consumer education as a posribie negative force fqr' tnkching 
economic education, 

19. How to obtain a greater understanding of Junior. Achievement among educators and 
members of the broader community?^ ^ ' [ 

20, How J^or Achievements can help youth really p^t Into, oueejs? 

21- What can Junior Achievement, at Ae iO'12th Grade ltveb« do to become more 
involved in career education wi^out losiiEw its identity? 

. 22. How can Junior Achievement help schools avoid **re4hventing the wheel^ in career 
^ education -tuch as. for example, activities like the ^^adopt a sctKxd** program? 

23. How can Junior Achievement contribute better to career education^ efforts lo^teach 
adapt^l>iUty skills? 

24. How can a general school rpvketing strategy for Junior Achievement be developed 
when one considers the wide variety of schools that exist? * 

. . /< 

25- How can Junior Achievement contribute to teaching •*whafs ^tight*' rather than 
"what*s wrong" with tlie private enterprise system? 

^ i . 

26, Are changes needed in Junior Achievement in order for Junici^r Achiev^mAt^ to 
become a more integral part of career education? 

27, Is the current apparent necessity for teaching youth such things as basic work habits ' 
interfering with the more advanced Junior Achievement program materials that 
assume such things have already been taui^t? 

28, How can we avoid educational systems taking over Junior Achievement program 
materials and setting up programs of their own which, in effect, compete with Junior 
Achievement? ' v 
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